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(1.) The situation of man on the globe he 
inhabits, and over which he has obtained the 
control, re spects e xceedingly re- 
markable. Compared with its other denizens, 
he seems, if we regard only his physical con- 
stitution, in almost every their infe- 
rior, and equally unprovided for the supply 
of his natural wants and his defence against 
the innumerable enemies which surround him. 
No other animal passes 
its existence in a state of absolute helpless- 
ness, or falls in old age into such protracted 
and lamentable imbecility. 
blooded animal has nature denied that indis- 
pensable covering, without which the vicissi- 
tudes of a temperate and the rigours of a cold 
climate are 


is in many 


re Spe ct 


nal weapons, whether for attack or defence. 
Destitute alike of speed to avoid, and of arms 
to repel, the aggressions of his voracious foes ; 
tenderly susceptible of atmospheric influences; 


and unfitted for the 


coarse aliments which 


. ° | 
the earth affords spontaneously during at least 
two thirds of the year, even in temperate cli- | 


mates—man, if abandoned to mere instinct, 
would be of all creatures the most destitute 
and miserable. Distracted by terror, and 
goaded by famine ; driven to the most abject 
expedients for concealment from his enemies 
and to the most cowardly devices for the seiz- 
ure and destruction of his noble prey, his ex- 
istence would be one continued subterfuge or 
stratagem; his dwelling would be in dens of 
the earth, in clefts of rocks, or in the hollows! 


of trees; his food worms, and the lower rep- | 


tiles, or such few and crude productions ofjency of its contrivances. 
be brought to! 
varied with occasional relics, man-| attempts to imitate, and finds that, to a certain 
‘extent, though rudely and imperfectly, he 


the soil as 
assimilate, 


his organs could 


gled by more powerful beasts of prey, or con- 
temned by their more pampered choice. Re- 
markable only for the absence of those powers 


ical regions, where the 


so large a portion of 
To no other warm- 


(ous of wants and cravings in which the 
equally insupportable ; and to) 
scarcely any has she been so sparing in exte T= | 


jeation of 
thim; and if he 


t - 

dent of the pleasures ¢ 
|and social converse, 
culative being; 
| 
and the objects around him, not with a pas- 
rt 

,| Sive, 
lin which he has no further 
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warmth of the climate, 
the paucity of enemies, and the abundance of 
vegetable food, might permit it to linger. 
(2.) Yet man is the undisputed lord of the 
creation. The strongest and 
fellow-creatures—the whale, the el 
the eagle, and the tiger—are 
him to supply his most 
tamed to do him 


fiercest of his 
»phant, 
slaughtered by 
capricious wants, or 
‘e, or imprisoned to 
Spt ils « 


requisit'on for hts 


Servi 
make him sport. Th 
in daily 
uses, 


f all nature are 
most 
le ss readin ss, or 


common 
yielded with more or 
reluctance, from the 
forest, the ocean, and the air. 
first fruits of reason. 
the principal ones 
of power 
eifted 


consequent increas 


wrested with mine, the 


sien are the 
Were the: ’ 1e ¢ nly or 
: were the 
over the 


mere acquisition 
materials, and the less 
animals which and the 


rnal comforts, 


surround us, 
of our exte 
and our means of 
enjoyment, the 


preservation and sensual 


sum of the privilege Ss Sen 


ithe possession ¢ f this fae ulty conferred, 


should after all have little to plume ours ‘ede 
upon. But this is so far from being the case, 
that every one who passes his life in tolerable 


ease and comfort, or rather whose whole time 


lis not anxiously consumed in providing the 


absolute necessaries of existence. is conscl- 
senses 
have no part, of a series of pains and plea- 
sures totally distinct in 
the infliction of 


, bodily 


kind from any which 
misery or the gratifi- 
appetites has ever afforded 
‘has experienced these plea- 
sures and these pains in any degree of inten- 
sity, he will readily admit divans to hold a 
much higher rank, and to deserve much more 
attention, than the Indepen- 
)f faney and imagination, 
man is constituted 
he contemplates the 


bodily 


former class. 


a spe- 


world, 


indifferent gaze, as a set of phenomena 
interest than as 
they affect his immediate situation, and can be 
rendered subservient to his comfort, but as a 
system disposed with order and design. He 
approves and feels the highest admiration of 
ithe harmony of its parts, the skill and effici- 
Some of these, 
which he can best trace and understand, he 


can succeed—in others, that although he can 


}comprehend the nature of the contrivance, he 


and qualities which obtain for other animals|is totally destitute of all means of imitation ; 


a degree of security and respect, he would be 
disregarded by some, and hunted down by 
others, till, after a few generations, his species 
would become altogether extinct, or, at best 
would be restricted to a few islands in tropi- 


while in others, again, and those evidently 
the most important, though he sees the effect 
produced, yet the means by which it is done 


,}are alike beyond his knowledge and his con- 


trol. Thus he is led to the conception of a 


{ment follows 


y|cause, without which it would not be, 





power and an intelligence 
and adequate to the 
f all that he 


and intelligence 


‘ superior to his own, 
production and mainte- 
nance © sees in nature—a power 
to which he may well apply 
since he not only 
instances in which they 
finds, on the contrary, 
that the farther he inquires, and the wider his 
sphere 
ally open upon him in increasing 
and that as the 
understand and 


the term infinite, 
actual limit to the 


are manifested, but 


sees ho 


of observation extends, they continu- 
abundance ; 
study of one prepares him to 
refine 

r on won- 


apprecl ite another, 


on refinement, wond¢ 
der, till his faculties 


admiration, and his 


bewildered in 


falls 


become 


intellect back on 


jitself in utter hopelessness of arriving at an 


end. 


3.) When from external objects he turns 
own vital 
that he 


examining and 


his view upon himself, on his 
intellectual faculties, he finds 
sesses a power of 


DOs. 
analyzing 
his own nature to a certain extent, but no far- 
ther. In his corporeal frame he is sensible of 
a power to communicate a certal 
cmount of motion to himself and other ob- 
jects ; that this power depends on his will, 
and that its exertion can be suspended or in- 
creased at pleasure within certain limits; but 
how his will aets on his limbs he 


n moderate 


has no con- 
and whence he derives the power 
he thus exercises, there is nothing to assure 
may long to know. His 
senses, too, inform him of a multitude of par- 
ticulars respecting the external world, and he 
perceives an apparatus by which impressions 
from without may be 
signals, 


SCciousness 5 


him, however he 


transmitted, as a sort of 
to the interior of his person, 
timately to his brain, 
S¢ nsible 


and ul- 
wherein he is obscurely 
that the thinking, feeling, reasoning 
being he calls himself, more especially re- 
sides; but by what means he 
of these impressions, and what is the 
nature of the 
tween that 
machinery, 


becomes con- 
scious 
immediate communication be- 
inward sentient being, and that 
y, his outward man, he has not the 
slightest conception. 

4.) Again, when he contemplates still more 
attentively the thoughts, acts, and passions of 
this his sentient, intelligent self, he finds, 
indeed, that he can remember, and by the 
aid of memory can compare and discriminate, 
can judge and resolve, and, above all, that 
he is irresistibly impelled, from the percep- 
tion of any phenomenon without or within 
him, to infer the existence of something prior 
which stands to it in the relation of a 
and 
that this knowledge of causes and their con- 
sequences is what, in almost every instance, 
determines his choice and will, in cases where 
he is nevertheless conscious of perfect free- 
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dom to act or not to act. He finds, too, that) but the vulgar one of being a conqueror ; and 
itis in his power to acquire more or less|it must be remembered that he fought with| and of 12,000 islands. Ceylon naturally fol- 
knowledge of causes and effects, according to| his inferiors. He was a lawless soldier, to-|lowed in the order of discove ry. Lorenzo 
the degree of attention he bestows upon them, |tally ignorant or regardless of the rights of| Almeyda, the son of the viceroy, landed on 
which attention is again in great measure a|nations, and not often attentive to those of| that fine island in 1506, and erected a column, 
voluntary act; and often when his choice has| humanity. The affairs of the Portuguese in| with an inscription importing that he took 
been decided on imperfect knowledge or in-|India were raised by him to the highest state| possession of that country for the king of 
sufficient attention, he finds reason to cor-\of prosperity, and obviously began to decline} Portugal. 
rect his judgment, though perhaps too late to 
influence his decision by after consideration. 


pompous title of king of thirteen provinces 





He treated at the same time ‘with 
not long after his death_—a circumstance too! the native sovereign, whose consent he ex- 


lightly ascribed by historians to the inability | torted to the payment of a large annual tribute 
A world within him is thus opened to his in-|of his successors: but a dominion reared| of cinnamen. 


tellectual view, abounding with phenomena/wholly on violence has no natural stability,| « [t has been alre ady related how Sequeira, 
and relations, and of the highest immediate nor can rapine and spoliation always yield a) jn 1509, made a voyage to Malacca. He 
interest. But while he cannot help perceiving rich harvest. Among the wild schemes which) found Sumatra gove rned then, as at present, 
that the insight he is enabled to obtain into he conceived, were those of desolating Egypt by a number of petty princes, whose wesiiion 
this internal sphere of thought and feeling is, by diverting the course of the Nile in Abys- propensities were so well exercised by their 
in reality the source of all his power, the very | sinia; and of plundering Mecca, by an expe sdi-| unceasing hostilities with one another, that 
fountain of his predominance over external tion of 300 horsemen from the Persian Gulf.”) the Portuguese were never able to make any 
nature, he yet feels himself capable of enter- We have now traced the progress of the| impression on them. ‘ This island,’ says 
ing only very imperfectly into these recesses) Portuguese in the east to the close of the|Galvano, ‘is the first land wherein we knew 
of his own bosom, and an ulyzing the opera- reign of king Emanuel. Under his adminis-| men’s flesh to be eaten, by certain people who 
tions of his mind—in this, as in all other tration of her affairs, this little kingdom had) live in the mountains, called Bacas (Battas), 

things, in short, “a being darkly wise ;” see-| made herself mistress of the coveted coasts of| who are accustomed to gild their teeth. T hey 

ing that all the longest life and most vigor-| {ndia, whose wealth had been the chief mo-|aflirm that the flesh of black men is sweeter 
ous intellect can give him power to discover |tiye for those ente rprises of the Spaniards in| than that of white. The oxen, kine, and fowls 
by his own research, or time to know by |the visit which resulted in their discovery of| of that country are as black in their flesh as 
availing himself of that of others, serves only the new world. Instead of following the po-| any ink.’ Although the merit of being the 
to place him on the very frontier of know-|jiey of Spain, and giving up her discoveries on| first to penetrate so far eastward as Malacca is 
ledge, and afford a distant glimpse of bound- condition of future contingent benefits, to| generally ascribed to Sequeira, it is hard to 
less realms beyond, where no human thought | nee ‘dy individuals of desperate fortunes, Por-|avoid suspecting that he had been preceded 
has penetrate xd, but which yet he is sure must tugal maintained her dignity and provided for | by some of his adventurous countrymen. It 
be no less familiarly known to that intelligence |her interests, by national armaments. At the| is bare ly possible that the Portuguese should 
which he traces throughout creation than the | yerjod of Emanuel’s death, she had reduced| have deferred so long their visit to a great 
most obvious truths which he himself daily |to per obedience the coasts not only of all| emporium, to which they had destined an 
applies to his most trifling purposes. Is it|{ndia, both within and without the Ganges, | expedition five years before ; for the fleet in 
wonderful that a being so constituted should | ut of the Persian Gulph and of the Red Sea,|which Amerigo Vespucci sailed on his last 
first encourage a hope, and by degrees acknow- | shut up to all other nations the navigation to| voyage, in 1504, and which was probably that 
ledge an assurance, that his intellectual exist-| those countries, and covered with her fleets|commanded by Coelho, appears to have had 


cance will not terminate with the dissolution |the Atlantic and Ethiopian oceans. | Malacca for its object. 
of his corporeal frame, but rather that, in a 


; aaa * As soon as the Portuguese obtained a} ‘The Moluccas, or Spice Islands, though 
future state of being, disencumbered of a thou- ; : ; 7 e 
: ; settlement in India, and adopte ed the plan of|so long the objects of research, were not dis- 
sand obstructions which his present situation " 
Saas always maintaining a fleet in those seas, their|covered, or rather reached, by the Portuguese 
throws in his way, endowed with acuter senses, 
salt Medico Seenslat hall drink d ardour to arrive at those rich countries which| till the year 1511. Francisco Serrano and 
if one ac es 1e@ Sha arink aeep a 
S e ; their hopes still deseried on the bounds of} Diego d’Abreu were then sent by Albu- 
their geographical knowledge acquired fresh| querque to make discoveries towards the east ; 





that fountain of beneficent wisdom for which 
the slight taste obtained on earth has given 


idk in teem & dellahe ? |vigour ; and they prosecuted their researches ‘and being separated by a storm, the former 
Sctecisiadaaai | with an alacrity and good fortune which may | | penetrated as far as een but the latter 
|be best estimated from a brief notice of their! visited only the island of Amboyna. They 
— om a a [several discoveries in the order in which they | spent about eight years in these discoveries, 
Fors The Friend.” | occurred. during all which time they experienced the 
DISCOVERIES OF THE PORTUGUESE IN THE EAST| «Jn the year 1506, when Alfonso de Al-| most kind and hospitable treatment from the 
INDIES. 


| buquerque was proceeding to India, a violent| natives. Serrano perished on his return home. 
tempest dispersed his fleet. Tristan de Acunha,|In 1521, the Portuguese proceeded to take 

«« Nothing was wanting now but the conquest! one of his captains, was driven so far to the| possession of the Spice Islands. A strong 
of Ormuz to render the Portuguese perfect | south that his crew suffered severely from the | armament equipped for this purpose was des- 
masters of the commerce of India. Albu-|cold: be fell in with those sequestered islands| patched under the command of George de 
querque had formerly attempted toconstruct a| which still bear his name, and which are at} Britto ; but he, making a descent on the coast 
fort there, but without success; his power being | present inhabited by a few English families.|of Sumatra, in order to plunder a certain 
now increased, he proceeded to accomplish his| At the same time, Alvaro Telez ran so far to| temple which was re ported to contain immense 
design. ‘The king of Ormuz, a weak and spirit-| the east that he came to Sumatra, and thence|riches, lost his life in the attempt, and the 
less prince, offered no resistance : he admitted | returned to the coast of Arabia; thus making}command devolved on Antonio de Britto. 
Albuquerque into the citadel, surrendered all|an imperfect discovery of the Indian Archi-| When this officer arrived in the Moluccas, 
his artillery, assigned the Portuguese some of|pelago. The same gale forced Emanuel de|the natives contended with one another for 
the best houses in the town for their factory,) Meneses to Madagascar, which he named the|the honour of entertaining their new visiter. 
and ordered their flag to be displayed on the|island of St. Lawrence. Such was their simplicity and want of fore- 
palace. A short time after the return of Albu-| “In the same year Soarez discovered the} sight, that each was solicitous to obtain for 
querque to Goa, in December, 1515, he was| Maldives, which immediately attracted the|his own country the distinction of being 
seized with a violent illness, which carrie dle ovetous regards of the Portuguese. But as/elected by the Portuguese as the seat of a 
him off in a few days, at the age of sixty-three.| these usurpers were never able to obtain a| military establishment. Ternate at length 
The epithet great has been affixed to his| firm footing in that insular kingdom, they af-| obtained the dangerous preference ; a fort was 
name by the gratitude of his countrymen; yet|fected to despise it. The sovereign of the| built there; and as the degeneracy of man- 
he does not seem to have possessed any merit | Maldives, nevertheless, is decorated with the! ners is naturally increased by distance from 


Continued from page 43.) 
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control, the Portuguese of the Moluccas far 
surpassed their superstitious and rapacious 
countrymen of western India in the heinous- 
ness of theircrimes. De Britto was astonished 


to find in the Moluccas the companions of 


Magellan, who had reached them in the course 
of the first voyage round the world: these he 
seized and imprisoned ; and the native isl- 
anders no sooner became acquainted with 
Europeans, than they were presented with the 
odious spectacle of their violent animosities. 

“ Soarez, the successor of Albuquerque in 
the government of India, was the first who 
thought of establishing a trade with China. 
For this purpose he sent Andrada, in 1517, 
with a squadron of eight ships laden with 
merchandise, to Canton, together with Thome 
Perez as ambassador from the king of Portu- 
gal. The Chinese regarded these strangers 
with suspicion and mistrust. Only two of the 
ships were allowed to proceed up the river to 
Canton, on board of which were Andrada and 
the ambassador Perez. The former of these 
completely won the confidence of the Chinese 
by his conciliating demeanour and upright 
conduct, and more particularly by his adver- 
tising beforehand the time fixed for his de- 
parture, that all who had demands on him or 
his crew might apply for satisfaction. Pereira 
in the mean time proceeded towards Pekin. 
Matters were in this favourable train, when 
the Portuguese, who had remained at the 
mouth of the river, unable to restrain for a 
short season their habitual rapacity, began to 
trade with the Chinese, and to display towards 


them the same insolent licentiousness in 
which they were accustomed to indulge 


among the other nations of the east. As soon 
as the governor of the province learned these 
proceedings, he assembled a great naval force, 
and surrounded the Portuguese ships, which 
he would probably have captured, had not a 
sudden storm dispersed his fleet, and allowed 
them an opportunity of making their escape. 
Perez, however, who was on his road to court 


when this took place, became the victim of 


his countrymen’s misconduct. He was sent 
back to Canton in chains, and thrown into a 
dungeon, where he lingered for several years, 
till death put a period to his sufferings. 

“In the year 1542, three Portuguese sea- 
men, Antonio de Mota, Francisco Zeimoro, 
and Antonio Pexoto, deserted from the ship 


in which they were employed on the coast of | 


Siam,and embarking in a Chinese junk, sailed 
towards the east. Storms drove them to Japan, 
and they were the first Europeans who visited 
that celebrated empire.” 

The discovery of Australia is generally 
ascribed to the Dutch; but there is strong 
reason to suspect that the Portuguese had 
some knowledge of it, nearly a century before 
it was visited by the former. ‘Two maps are 
preserved in the British Museum, supposed 
to be as old as 1550, on which are sketched 


the outlines of a great island to the south of;a prey to every new invader; but they go- 


Asia, the position of which exactly corre- 
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and the policy of frequent changes of the| rich and extensive trade—none of the Indian 
officers delegated to wield the forces of this| nations being allowed to carry on any traffic 
immense empire, prevented them from throw-| at all but by their permission, and under the 
ing off their allegiance when at so great aj sanction of their passports. With respect to 


est and most inconsiderable of all the king-| privilege of dealing in them to their own sub- 
doms of Europe, became one of the richest and | jects entirely. ‘These regulations continued 
most potent; and might, in the course of time,|in force for a long series of time, and were 
have increased her maritime power, so as not|not totally abolished till 1678, which was 


to have feared the ambition of her neighbours! 180 years after their first establishment. 


united. Lisbon became the mart of all that 
rich trade in silks and spices, which had before 
been engrossed by the Venetians since 1269. 


'During the greater part of this time, they 
disposed, as the supreme lords of India, of all 
ithe rich commodities it afforded; sending 


The ships of Holland made no longer voy-| home annually fifteen or twenty large ships, 
ages than to the Tagus, where they obtained|laden with the most precious merchandize. 
all those commodities of India, with which| But trade is not to be constrained or mono- 
they supplied the northern nations of Europe.|polized, and the English and Dutch being 
The English were not competent to cope with | resolved to take this rich commerce out of 
the naval strength of Portugal, and endeav-| their hands, towards the latter end of the six- 
oured in vain to find a passage by the north,| teenth century, began to interfere with them ; 
by which they could reach the east, without! and, by the assistance of the natives, soon took 
encountering the fleets of their jealous rivals.|from them the most considerable of their 
The misfortunes of Sebastian, and the death | possessions. S. 8. 
of Henry, without having an heir to the | 
throne, were events in the history of Portugal, 
which all the energy and wisdom of her people 
could not avert. ‘These untoward circum- 
stances operated with fatal effect on her Indian 
affairs. 


s from their country. Thus the small-|the richest commodities, they reserved the 


From the American Journal of Education. 
INFANT EDUCATION. 
| at The scriptural declaration is in the mouth of 
Philip IL. of Spain, asserted with the| every one who speaks of education—* train 
sword his pretensions to the vacant throne. up a child in the way he should go, and when 
Under his withering schemes of policy, the| he is old he will not depart from it ;” and yet 
trade with the Low Countries was prohibited, 
in punishment of their rebellion, and her sub- 
jects there were thus absolutely forced on those 
measures, by which they aggrandized them- 
selves at the expense both of Spain and Por- 
tugal. The conquest of the latter had seemed| ‘Training is a term primarily applied to 
to promise to Spain the empire of both the} plants, and vines whose branches are bent or 
Indies, but the Portuguese governors were | spread so as to open them to the sun, or shel- 
circumspect in their conduct, in proportion to! ter them from the wind, or display their beau- 
|their distance from the conqueror, and paid) ties, or give the best direction, and thus to 
|no more than a forced obedience to his orders. | prepare them to bring forth the best fruit, or 
(On the other hand, too, having many affairs of| enable them to sustain its weight. 
\their own, both in America and Europe, the | This word is also employed to designate 
| Spaniards neglected their new acquisitions in| the methods which are used to accustom an 
| the east ; the annual fleets and regular sup-| animal to perform, with readiness ard ease, 
|plies were forgotten, or when sent, were far/ those labours to which he isdestined. He is 
|inferior to those previously despatched. The} first employed for a very short period in such 
/consequences of this relaxation of govern-| as are lighter and more simple, and gradually 
|ment, developed themselves in misrule and|for a longer time in those which are more 
jneglect of the public interests, on the part of} Jaborious and difficult. But every exercise 
|those in authority, and their affairs began to! jis proportioned to the strength, the temper, 
'fall into ruin. 


we hear constant complaints, and see mourn- 
ful examples of apparent failure in its appli- 
cation. Is it not for want of examining with 
sufficient care the full import of its terms, that 


these disappointments are experienced ! 


land the experience of the particular animal. 
When the Portuguese first opened acom- He is never burdened with a load which 
merce with the Indies, they took immediate! would strain or discourage him. He is gently 
isteps to establish it on a firm foundation, by! and cautiously putggnto the harness that he 
| insisting on the possession of a fortress wher-| may not be hood and at first slowly and 
lever they established a factory. ‘The Indian! kindly led along that he may not be made to 
| princes were engaged in sanguinary wars with| dislike his task. He is not expected to per- 
leach other; and the Mahometans, taking ad-| forma difficult movement at once, nor is ever 
vantage of these contests, endeavoured to driven by force until frequent drawing has 
make themselves masters of every country in! proved ineffectual. 
| which they were permitted to trade. The) The soldier is trained by employing and 
| Portuguese adopted, perhaps, the only policy| treating him in the manner adapted to give 
'for acquiring a firm footing on territory, thus him vigour and hardihood, as well as the 
habits of rapid and easy movement which are 


| verned afterwards with such absolute tyranny,| required in his future efforts and contests. 





sponds with that of Australia. ‘that they made the natives weary of them to 

The prosperity of their affairs in the east|the last degree, and ready, whenever an op- 
continued during the whole of the reign of| portunity offered, to change their masters. 
John Ill. Their power was maintained by |For above a century, they ruled the Indies at 
fleets annually despatched from Portugal ;| their will, and were the sole masters of that 


His eye, his foot, his hand, are all trained by 
repeated exercise to act instantaneously and 
easily, in accordance with the determinations 
of his own mind, or the orders of his com- 
,mander. He thus learns to accomplish ob- 
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en 


jects with surprising rapidity and ease, which| 
are impracticable to an untrained citizen, and 
to endure hardships and Jabours which would 
destroy a raw recruit. 

The persons who were destined to run or 
wrestle for the prizes in the Olympic games, 
or those who in modern times prepare them-| 
selves for any trial of strength or speed, have 
always been trained for their work, not merely 
by di uily practice, but by the most 
management of their bodies. Their hours of 
activity and repose, their food and drink, and 
all their occupations and habits, are regulated 
with great care, as to fit them in the best 
manner for the laborious efforts on which de-!} 
pends their victory or defeat, their honour or 
disgrace. 


careful | 


sO 


Training, then, when referred toac hild, 
may be considered as involving all those in- 
fluences and exercises by which he is to be 
prepared for his future duties and destiny in 
this life and another ; and if these do not con- 
spire to lead him in the way in which they 
should go, it is to this defect that our failures| 
aré to be attributed. 

But a term of equal importance to a full 
understanding of this maxim is often left en-| 
tirely of view—what is meant by 
child.” Will the maxim remain true if we 
wait till the age of twelve, of ten, of six, or| 

ven four years, before we begin the “ train-| 
ing”’ pre scribed? Ht is too little considered, | 
we fear, when the infant begins to be a proper} 
subject of training, and at what age he may 
become in one respect or another, insensible | 

Here, it seems to us, 1s the| 

of a large proportion of those failures, | 
| 

| 


out 


sal 


to its influence. 
source 
which lead some to speak of this as a maxim| 
of doubtful correctness. 

Trite and simple as the poctical paraphrase | 
of this passage is, we wish we could see it} 
more impre sssed on the heart of eve ry mother, 

“ Just as the twig is bent, the frec’s inclined.” 
Ifa plant is to be made to assume a given 
shape or direction, we find it necessary to 
commence with the scion or the earliest tw igs,| 
and to lead every tendril as it shoots forth into} 
the course desired. Should we leave it until] 
it becomes stiffened in a particular direction, 
the force necessary to change it will usually 
diminish its vigour, and obstruct its growth. 
It will still tend to its former course ; it will 
spring back the moment the bands which con-| 
fine it are loosened or removed, and we can| 
seldom destroy this teniency without a de-} 
gree of violence which will produce deformity | 
or impair the very principle of life. The ob- 
vious application of both these maxims is, 
that the human being must be taken while| 
his character is in the most pliant state, if we| 
mean to give it a high and holy direction.| 
We must watch with the utmost vigilance | 
over the first impressions which form the|d 
basis of its future character. We must take| 
care that his first conceptions of things and| 
words be true as far as possible, that he may} 
not be accustomed to error in receiving, or| 
falsehood in communicating ideas. We must 
strive to make the first impressions concern- 
ing manners and conduct, and principles of ac- 
tion, derived from the examples he witnesses 





| before they are ripened into habits, and teach 


lry to alter it. 
| ** training,” 


‘lof this early negligence. 


| with the 


»}child does not in fact begin until the pare nt | life ; 
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and the conversation which he hears, as pure 
as possible. 
We must seek to restrain his propensities 


neutral in this world; the sympathy of man 
-with man involves a perpetual action and re- 
action. 


(To be continued.) 


THE ABBE DE L°’EPEE, 
Author of the Method of educating the Deaf 
and Dumb. 

M. de Bouilly relates that the Russian am- 
bassador at Paris, made the abbe a visit in the 
year 1780, and offered him a present in money, 
proportioned to the customary magnificence 
of the empress. ‘This the abbe declined to 
accept, saying, he never received gold from 
any one; but that since his labours had ob- 
tained him the esteem of the empress, he beg- 
ged she would send a deaf and dumb person 
to him to be educated, which he should deem 


him how to govern himself, before he becomes 
the slave of impulses. 

Now what period can be assigned for the 
commencement of a task so important and so 
difficult, unless it be that when the child be- 
gins to exhibit his feelings and to be influenc- 
ed by others—the first moments of perception 
and action ? 

Defer your efforts for day, and the 
shooting idea has assumed its form, the ten- 
dril of feeling has taken its direction, and an 
increased if not painful effort will be necessa- 

It is only in commencing our 
when the mind receives its first 
and the feelings first begin to 
strengthen themselves by exercise, that either 
reason or Scripture authorise us to expect that 
we can give that form to the character which} 
we desire. How else can we hope to coun- 
teract that crowd of temptations from within 
and around, which beset the object of our so- 


one 


linpressions, 


a more flattering mark of her distinction. 
** A pure and noble disinterestedness breaks 
out in occasional passages of his writings. 


** Not content with the rejection of presents 
and profits, which he had neither wants nor 
passions make his pious and 
. wht charitable spirit induced him to impart very 
licitude’? Ifa kind Providence should direct largely of what he possessed, to those whom 
to a more happy result, imperfections and! he considered as the greatest objects of com- 
even deformities of character will usually re- passion. 
'main the lasting and mortifying monuments} «“ The 


to necessary, 


expenses attending the seminary 
| Whic h he established, were wholly defrayed 

But let it be understood we speak of * train-| | by himself. He inherited an income, as M. 
ing,” not of forcing the child. We would | de Bouilly informs us, amounting to about 
remonstrate against that course of education; 14,000 livres, or nearly £600 sterling, of 
| which considers him as a mere vessel to be! which he allowed 2,000 livres for his own 
filled with ideas and principles, or a mass of person, and considered the residue as the pat- 
matter to be cast in the mould and stamped | rimony of the deaf and dumb, to whose use 
image and superscription of a self- it was faithfully applied. So strictly did he 
appointed manufacturer of men. He should! adhere to this appropriation, that in the rigo- 
be treated, on the contrary, asa plant of won-| rous winter of 1788, when he was in his 65th 
derful delicacy in its texture, whose organiza-| year, and suffering under the infirmities of age, 
tion and character are fully underst« ood only he denied himself fue l, rather than entrench 
iby its Creator, and can be changed by no/on the fund he had destined for them. His 


ol 


is 


| pe wer but his, but with which our concern) housekeeper having observed his rigid re- 
| is to 


observe its habits and tendencies, to 
place it in its proper soil, to give it its appro- 
priate nutriment, to guard it against the dan-! 
gers which we can avert, and while we plant 
land water, to look to him who giveth the 


increase, to supply and maintain that myste- 


striction, and, doubtless, imputing it to its real 
motive, led into his apartment forty of his 
pupils, who besought him by their tears to 
_ preserve himself for their sakes. Having been 
thus prevailed upon to exceed his ordinary 
| expenditure about 300 livres, he would after- 
rious principle of life which comes from him | wards say, in playing with his scholars: ‘] 
alone. We should beware that we do not|have wronged my children out of a hundred 
attempt to bring it forward prematurely. All) crowns.’ 

the efforts of misjudging teachers and parents} To distribute in charitable uses a part of 
who wish to see their children early prodigies, | the substance with which we are endowed, as 
only sacrifice the fruit in order to produce anj it is meritorious before God and man, so there 
earlier expansion of the flower, and resemble | have been in all times and in. all countries, 
the hot-bed in their influence in “ forcing” a| numbers who entitled themselves to this merit. 
plant to maturity, whose feebleness or early| Nor has there ever failed to be some virtuous 
decay must be proportioned to the unnatural | spirits who have used their personal endeav- 
rapidity of its growth, and cons sequent Ww ant/ours to soothe the sufferings of misery, 
andsymmetry in its parts. But let it not be! plead the cause of the distressed. 
understood to say that the training of the| person to devote the greatest 





y, and 
But for a 
portion of his 
to employ all his intellectu: il powers, 
decides that it shall begin. It commences,| with exhaustless patience and unwearicd assi- 
whether we mean it or not, as soon as he opens;duity, m occupations otherwise extremely 
his eyes upen the light, and it goes on to the laborious, tedious, and irksome, for the service 
end of life whatever course we pursue. Every | of his fellow-creatures, in order to remove the 
sense is an avenue for ideas which will leave|sad effect of a calamity, tending to degrade 
their traces behind them ; every object, every |them to a level with the ‘ beasts that pe tish ; 
action, every word, and look, and tone, and! jand to do all this solely upon principles of 
gesture, has its influence in one way or ano-|religion and humanity, not only ‘vith a con- 
ther,even on mature minds. We cannot be| stant refusal and sincere contempt of gain, 
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but even a profuse dispensation of hereditary | 
fortune, must be allowed to be a more than 
common ardour ef charity; 2 most exalted 
height of practical philanthropy ; 
“This the Abbe de l’Epce did; 
will doubtless justify the greatness 
tribute paid to his benevolence.” 


and this 
of the 


Carr. 
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By a letter from North Carolina, we are 
informed that the yearly meeting of our bre- 
thren held at New Garden, in Guilford county, 
closed on 7th day, the 12th instant, after a 
session of six days. Although the number of 
members within its limits has been consider- 


ably reduced of latter years, by emigration 
to the western states, yet the late yearly 
meeting was numerously attended. “Much 


important business was transacted, and har- 
mony and brotherly love seemed to be the 
predominant feeling. The state of society 
as exhibited by the answers to the queries, 
was solidly considered, and much pertinent 
advice communicated. The situation of the 
oppressed coloured population in the south- 


ern states, engaged the sympathetic feeling of 


the meeting, and it was concluded to petition 
the legislature in their bebalf. 
The subject of providing for the better 


edueation of the children of Friends, was also | 


considered, and recommended to the earnest 
attention of the subordinate meetings, with} 
directions to use their exertions for the es- 
tablishment 
control of Friends, within the limits of each 
monthly meeting. There was an interesting 


and animated discussion on the propriety of 


establishing, within the limits of that yearly 
meeting, a boarding school for the children 
of Friends; and it resulted in a conclusion 
to make the attempt—for which purpose a 
committee was appointed to collect funds, 
and another to digest and prepare a plan, and 
carry it into effect as soon as practicable. It 
is truly gratifying, and appears to us indica- 
tive of brighter and better prospects for the 
Society of Friends, that the attention of 


est and zeal to the great importance of a good 
education. 
every where may bear in mind, that the work 
is but very parti: ally done, enless religious in- 
struction is syste matically combined with the 
literary pursuits of the children. 
loss have we sustained already, and how 


a good education ! 
pressive lessons which have been 





of schools under the care and | 


its 
members is thus awakening with lively inter- 


We eurnestly desire that Friends 


How much 
sad 
have been the evils flowing from the want} 
of this important und essential ingredient in 
Well will it be, if the im- | 
taught us 
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knowledge of the evidences of revealed reli- 
. * . ' 
gion, and of the bases on which the testimo- 


nies and principles of our religious Society | 


‘are founded. 

It is known to — of our readers that ou: 
brethren in North 
jae tively engaged, in endeavouring to promote 
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at seven o’clock. ‘The whole course will be 
comprised in about thirty lectures, and the lec- 
turer will give a popular view of the principal 


branches of mechanical philosophy, astronomy, 


Carolina have long been! 


the righteous testimony of the Society against | 
‘the slavery of the human species; and that! 


they have been at great expense and pains in 
[protecting from the hands of the oppressor, a 


{number of coloured persons placed under| to enable them to incorporate with their own 


More than six hundred of these! 


their care. 
| poor afflicted fellow-creatures, have been con- 


the rights of freemen—and about four hun- 
idred still remain in Carolina. We have learn- 
led with feelings of revret and sympathy, that 
the difficulties of Friends in relation to this 
jconcern, are likely to be increased by a re- 


of a person who bequeathed his slaves to the 
Society of Friends, in order that they might 
obtain their freedom; for the purpose of 
recovering the value of those slaves from 





Friends. The decision is predicated on the 
ground, that the Society of Friends cannot 


legally hold such property—consequently the 


and not content with this de- | 
have sued for the hire 


|of the testator ; 
icision, they 
slaves, 
ment for the wages of a single slave, to the} 
}amount of eleven hundred dollars. 
| benevolent intentions of the testator are en- 
tirely frustrated, merely in consequence of a 
itechnical informality, and the negroes, whose 
right it was and is to be free, are again to be 
forced back into a state of hopeless and un- 
conditional servitude; while Friends, for their 
benevolent exertions in their behalf, and the 
friendly care they have exercised over them, | 
are subjected most unjustly to a claim for 
wages, during the period for which the ne- 
groes were under their control. It is easy to 
perceive that this must greatly embarrass and 


rolina, as well as subject them to new and 
harassing difficulties. We trust they will con-' 
tinue to receive the cordial sympathy and! 
efficient aid of their brethren in all the other| 
yearly meetings. 





It gives us great satisfaction to find that | 
the valuable and extensive philosophical appa- 
‘'ratus belonging to the Friends’ Academy in 
Fourth street, is likely now to be rendered 
‘more useful than it has hitherto been. Dr. 
Keagy, the intelligent and accomplished prin- 
cipal of that institution, has advertised a course! 
‘of popular lectures on natural philosophy, to 
be delivered during the ensuing winter, in the! 
\lecture room attached to the academy. Last 


during the recent chastisements, are suflered |third day evening was appointed for the in- 
to produce a permanent and ¢ -ontrolling in- |troductory discourse ; but owing to the inclem- 
fluence over our future course ; and if, warned | ency of the weather, ona to proper means not 
by the consequences of past neglect, we use |having been taken to spread information, it 


those means w ith which a beneficent Provi-| was not well attended. 


He has agreed, at the 


dence has blessed us, for imbuing, the minds | instance of some of his friends, to repeat it on, 


of the rising generation with sentiments of |second day evening next. 
piety and virtue; giving them a thorough re-|course is five dollars, and the lectures will be’ bu 
ligious education, and grounding them in ajdelivered on second and fifth day evenings,| the 62d year of her age. 


The price for the| 


| veyed to countries where they could exercise | 


icent decision, in a suit brought by the heirs| 


ownership of the slaves reverts to the heirs | 
i 


of the| 


and in one instance, obtained judg- | and is considered by some of the best judges in 


Thus the | 


derange the operations of our Friends in Ca-! 


electricity, magnetisin, meteorology, &c. Dr. 
Keagy is particularly fitted to convey instruc- 
tion in an attractive form and manner, and \« 
recommend to our young Friends, as a useiul 
and pleasant way of occupying the leisure of 
winter evenings, the attendance of these lec- 
tures, and the reading and study necessary 
stock of knowledge, the information commu- 
nicated by the lecturer. ‘Tickets for the course 
may be had of Dr. Keagy, Friends’ Academy, 
south Fourth street ; of ‘Thomas Evans, N. E 
corner Spruce and Third streets; and of D. 
B. Smith and Wm. Hodgson, jr. N. E. corner 
of Arch and Sixth streets. 

To our city readers who have felt any 
interest in the foregoir if notice, we recom- 
mend the attentive pe rusal of the essay on 
our first page. It will dispose them, we think, 
to the study of natural philosophy, the delights 
and advantages of which are there portrayed 
with a master’s hand. ‘The work from which 
itis extracted, and to which it forms a_preli- 
minary discourse, is ** Herschell’s Preliminary 
Discourse on the study of Natural Philosophy. 

This treatise has acquired great fame abroad, 


Great Britain, as a master piece of sound logic 
jand philosophy. ‘The spirit which animates it, 
and which is conspicuous in the part we 
have extracted, is of a sober, elevated, calm 
and philosophical character—alive to all that 
is beautiful and wonderful in the works of the 
Creator—tolerant and benignant in the esti- 
mate of the opinions of others—moderate and 
dispassionate in the expression of its own—pa- 
tient, persevering, and docile—and disposed, on 
all oceasions, and in every investigation, to 
“look through nature up to nature’s God.” 
The pursuits of philosophy, when so conducted, 
are the natural allies, and among the best sup- 
porters of revealed religion, and cannot fail to 
breathe into the soul a tempered enthusiasm— 
resignation to the allotments of Providence— 
‘familiar wisdom and a cheerful spirit. Such 
was the frame of mind in which the greatest of 
poets exclaimed 

“ How charming is divine philosophy ! 

Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 

But musical as is Apollo's lute, 

And a perpetual feast of nectar’d sweets.” 
We may add respecting the eminent author of 
this little treatise, that he deservedly stands in 
the foremost ranks of science. Still in the 
prime of life—he was brought forwards a few 
years since for the presidency of the Royal 
Society, and only failed because his rival was the 
brother of the king. He distinguished himself 
when very young, by some delicate and origi- 
nal investigations in chemistry ; he then made 
himself known as a successful cultivator of the 
higher mathematics, and has now taken the 
place which seems his by inheritance, among 
the first of living astronomers. 


a eae 


Dizp—On the morning of the 24th, after a short 
t severe illness, Beutan Parxenr, of this city, in 
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For “The Friend.” | form and party. The effects produced hereby | quarrel with my brother, which of us hath the 


HENRY WILLIAM RUDOLPH. 


In a late volume of one of the English pe-| 
riodicals, is a brief account of the individual 
whose name stands at the head of this com-| 
munication, accompanied with extracts from 
his writings. It appears that he was by de-| 


are very deplorable. 


A remedy has been) best notion, either of the nature of this food, 


sought for by many pious souls, who have} or of the manner in which it is conveyed in- 
made it their study to reconcile outward dif-| to the soul.” 


ferences. But experience shows how fruitless 
such endeavours are. 


“The true Christian hath Christ always in 


It would not signify | his thoughts, as the spring, pattern, and aim 
much, if all the men in the world were} of all his actions. 


The more we live to our- 


scent a German, was in considerable reputa-| brought to use the same external form and/selves, the more we entangle ourselves in 


. . e . 1y¥ ec} » 3 >) nlief s . ° > | 
tion as a statesman, having been for some time| €Xpressions in their belie f and church ser- 
secretary to the late Prince George of Den-| Vice, should they continue all the while slaves 
mark, and was skilled in many languages, in| ‘0 sin, and abide in the kingdom of darkness. 
which department of knowledge the family of| But holiness for real Christianity, sincerely 


the Rudolph’s had been long distinguished. 
His learning and knowledge, however, he es- 
teemed of no further value, than as improved 
for the honour of God, and the good of others. 
*‘ Above all,’’ remarks the writer of the bio- 
graphical sketch, “ he was an excellent Chris- 


pursued in every particular church, would 
bring people over to that sweet and heavenly 
temper, to which jarring and disquict are per- 
fect strangers. 

“ Let those that differ, vie with one another 
who can produce most instances of such souls, 
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tian ; one that pierced through the outside of} as in their several churches have attained to 
things, to the very soul and spirit of our holy | the glorious renovation of God’s image in the 
religion.” Hearing some talk of a project) heart; such souls as are endued with that 
carried on in acertain country, for uniting| faith which overcomes the world; and by 
several branches of Protestants into one reli-| which Christ dwelleth in us, enabling those 
gious form and way of worship: “ Why (said| that receive him to become children of God.” 
he) the most effectual way to bring about aj ‘Let those that are in authority, or that 
‘union, would be, first to unite people to God ;| have any influence in such matters, study all 
for then would they readily be united among] possible means to provide such guides for the 
themselves. But whilst that dividing spirit| people, as have themselves the experimental 
of self-love bears so great a sway in our ec-| knowledge of the above mentioned real Chris- 
clesiastical transactions, we cannot possibly|tianity. Persons that have not themselves 
expect any great and lasting effects from an at: | recovered life by Christ, will hardly be able 
tempt of this nature. What will it signify to) to explain, and duly to lay before their hear- 
exchange one opinion for ahother, and one! ers, what is that old man, with his corrupt 
form of religion for another, if the corrupt|deceitful lusts, that must be put off; and 
bent of the heart remains altogether unchang- | what is that new man, which after God is cre- 
ed ; and that conversion neglected, which is| ated in righteousness and true holiness ; what 
from darkness to light, and from the power of it is to be dead with Christ, and what to be 
satan to God?’ lraised in newness of life. In these things 

The specimens produced of his writings do| true repentance and faith consist. And these 
not detract from the character given of his|two heads are insisted on by 5t. Paul, as the 
religious attainments ; and I have selected a|main ingredients of salvation, and an un- 
portion of them, which perhaps may not} feigned conversion. Learned or florid dis- 
unprofitably fill a column or two in “The|courses, without this foundation, will avail 
Friend.” ~ | little or nothing towards enlarging the king- 

“The interests of the church universal,|dom of Christ. They may perhaps, gain some 
doubtless consisteth in raising, enlarging, and|credit to the preacher, and fill the hearers 
adorning that mystical building, which is'with some fine notions; but they will not 
called the city of God. As real Christianity|make real Christians. Nay, though they 
spreads and improves, or shrinks and decays, | should convince the auditory of the advanta- 
the universal church may be said either to| ges of a good moral life, yet will little be 
flourish or decline. ‘This real Christianity|done in reality, whilst the principle of diso- 
licth in following, as far as we are enabled] bedience, self-will, and self-love, continue 
by divine grace, the steps of our Saviour, and the unhappy spring of the heart. ‘There isa 
copying out his temper and behaviour in our| vain conceited morality, which is far enough 
lives. True Christianity is a resemblance to! from being that righteousness of God, which 
Christ, the restorer of God’s image in the soul| is the great scope of the gospel. Such mo- 
of man, and the author and finisher of our|ralists set up their own righteousness, for want} 
faith. Now, the more there are that resem-|of due instruction about the deplorable state | 
ble Christ, the more fully is the glorious end|of corrupt nature, and the great necessity | 
of his gospel answered, and the church uni-|and glorious advantage of that new birth) 
versal is enlarged ; and the nearer they come! which is from above, and formeth Christ in 
to their original, the more is the church,us. It is by this means that menare brought) 
adorned and rendered glorious. to the righteousness of God, which is by faith 


“ Those nations of Christianity must there-| in Christ. 


fore be looked upon as very low and mean, 
which would make the Christian religion to 
consist in outward forms of worship, or in a 
particular set of opinions; and in thinking 
that heaven is to be stocked out of one sect 
and party of Christians. This false supposi- 
tion hath betrayed many into very unchristian 
courses against those that differ from them in 


The preachers of religion should | 
be such, as can say with St. Paul, ‘ Be ye fol-| 
lowers of me, even as | also am of Christ.’”’| 

* It isan unaccountable boldness to reason | 
against Him who hath given us our reason, | 
and to undermine his authority, by those very | 
powers which were designed to promote his| 
glory. I had rather experimentally know and} 
taste the effect of the heavenly food, than| 


corruption, disquiet, and misery ; the more 
we deny ourselves, and endeavour to live to 
God, the more we enjoy comfort and happi- 
ness.” 

‘* A Christian behaviour under crosses, con- 
sists in patiently bearing them; and under 
comforts, in keeping up a sense of being un- 
worthy of them. He who isa Christian in- 
deed, will never think that he can shake off 
the one, or deserve the other; but still wish- 
eth that both may work together, for effect- 
ing and establishing the main end of religion 
in his soul: namely, that self-will and self. 
love may be overcome, and God more and 
more loved and trusted by him. There is no 
affliction so great, but God hath a remedy 
against it; and there is no affliction so small 
but the stoutest man may perish under it, if 
he be left of God. 

“ The more we strive to do the will of 
God, the more our souls are strengthened to 
do it ina higher degree. The gracious influ- 
ence of his light and spirit increases and ga- 
thers strength by the good use we make of 
what we have received. Thus God is the 
guide, strength and reward of those that do 
his will.” 

In closing these extracts, some remarks by 
the writer of Rudolph’s character will not be 
out of place; there is much truth and justice 
in them, it is to be feared, in reference to not 
a few professing Christians of perhaps every 
denomination, at the present time. 

“ Thus was this good man for promoting a 
spirit of universal piety in all nations; not 
only working out his own salvation, but dili- 
gent in contriving for, and endeavouring, the 
salvation of others. 

“‘ He went through great pains of body, and 
through such trials and conflicts of soul, as 
are little known to the Christians of this day. 
People have now found out a way to heaven 
so easy, and so free from temptations, that it 
seems altogether different from what it was of 
old, when it was called a narrow way, and 
preached up as such by those that first estab- 
lished the Christian religion. Our modern 
Christians have dropped the harsher doctrines 
of mortification, contrition, compunction, in- 
ward sorrow, and spiritual combat, and all 
that belongs to their taking up a cross; and 
have modelled religion at last into a mode, 
wherein it begins to appear fashionable, and 
so may in time be liked by the profanest world- 
ling that can be.” 


R. 
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For“ The Friend.” | tured with some very sublime views when he) elders, on account of their treatment of minis- 


GREEN STREET MEETING. /penned this admirable prediction. It would) ters, it is difficult to perceive. Such, however, 
With the internal polity of the Hicksites have been safer, however, to have deferred his) was the fact. Since the reorganization, we are 
we have no disposition to interfere. They conclusions till he had ascertained they were told that A. Lower has undertaken the duties 
are a separate society, possessing the right)“ free from the contention and distraction of a| of elder, in publicly speaking to some of their 
to manage their own concerns in their own! party spirit,” by passing through the * ordeal! preachers. As they declared they had no new 
way ; and had they adopted any other name | of purification.” If the whole amount of their} discipline to propose, his case, upon the same 
than Friends, it would have been much less| determination was not to surrender their} principle, would claim the care of the Green- 
imperative upon us to notice events which | religious liberties into the hands of a few | street overseers, upless the power being in the 
transpire among them under the public eye. assuming brethren; how does it happen so early| hands of “a few assuming brethren,’’ who 
But assuming the title of the original Society | after the reorganization, that the “ whole|“ are endeavouring to build themselves up ;”’ 
from which they dissented, it appears to be a |amount”’ of all their labours appears to be lost,| the same act is now esteemed harmless and 
duty to investigate those proceedings which|by a few assuming brethren undertaking te} warranted in him, which he and they converted 
might implicate its character, and which in-|** judge and condemn”? their fellow professors,| into a crime in the persecuted elder. 
yalidate their former pretensions and their and cast them into the street ? What becomes| Inthe Green-street fourth month address, they 
allegations against Friends. We have no/|of their religious liberties ? Does it look pro-| introduced the solemn declaration, that “ God 
desire to stir up any improper feeling, but | bable that future generations will be charmed) alone is the sovereign Lord of conscience, 
we consider it perfectly fair to contrast their) with the splendour of their increasing bright-|and with this unalienable right, no power, 
present movements with their actions, ante- | ness? Already their condition presents not} civil or ecclesiastical, should ever interfere.”’ 
cedent to the separation, and to bring them to | only an impressive contrast with that of Friends, | Referring to this right, they say, “ we feel 
the test of their own principles. It should | but bears indirect testimony to the excellency of| bound to endeavour to preserve it, unfettered 
always be kept in view, that with the rectitude |the order and wisdom which has subsisted| by the hand of man, and unalloyed with pre- 
of their speakers now at variance with them, | amongst the latter, under the gracious presiden-| scribed modes of faith, framed in the will and 
we have nothing todo. The judgment lies|cy of Him who is to be head over all things’in| wisdom of the creatures.”’ In the sixth month 
between the parties in conflict. If, however, |his body, the church. May it never again be| address they declare, “ whenever any among 
it was reprehensible in Friends to judge, |disturbed by the spirit of jealousy and discord ?| us so far forsake this fundamental principle of 
when some of the same or similar description |'To be enabled patiently to hear unsound doc-| our union, as to act in the spirit of strife and 
of persons disturbed us, how do the Hicksites | trine, in which the dearest hopes of the Chris-| discord, and to oppose and condemn their 
establish their innocence, in doing not only tian were assailed; the subordination and| brethren, who may conscientiously differ from 
the same act, but carrying their judgment into | principles of their children put at risk; to|themin opinion, they break the bond of gospel 
execution, by putting them into the street?|witness repeatedly the sacred office of the| ‘fellowship, and as far as their influence extends, 
Surely if it was oppression and ecclesiastical | ministry prostituted, to reproach them in the| frustrate the design of religious Society. If such, 
domination simply to request a speaker to|face of crowded audiences, and to alienate|after the use of proper means, cannot be re- 
desist, when he or she had been privately Ja-| from them the affections of their friends—to be| claimed, the peace, and harmony, and welfare 
boured with by the elders, it must be most |able to endure all this nearly five years, without| of the body, require that they should be sepa- 
arbitrary and tyrannical in the Hicksites to|any public remark, except in a very few in-|rated from our communion.” Again, “ the 
interrupt and carry them out, after much en- | stances, and on no occasion to resort to a| quiet and solemnity of our meetings for divine 
couragement had been bestowed to induce | removal from the meeting, not only exculpates| worship—the blessings of a gospel ministry, 
them to open their mouths in their congre-| Friends from the character of an arbitrary,|unshackled by human authority,” &c. &c. 
gations. What an uproar would they have|dominant people, but establishes for them the| “* very much depend upon the early adoption 
created, had Friends removed those persons | reputation of great forbearance and toleration. | of this measure,” [the separation.] In the face 
from their meeting-houses in consequence of|It does more: while it reflects the virtue of| of such resolutions, on what principle can they 
the same objection to their discourses. The|their Christian principle, it throws a dark|now oppose and condemn their brethren or 
agents of Cherry-street and Green-street meet-|shade upon the Hicksite leaders, and places| sisters, who may conscientiously differ from 
ings, who are now employed in guarding their | their conduct in a point of view doubly repre-| them in opinion / and deny to them a ministry 
gates, would have been some of the first to|hensible. They charged Friends with intole-| unfettered by the hand of man, unshackled by 
resist the measure. A mere outcry against it|rance; and professed to withdraw to secure|any human authority? By the terms of their 
as anti-christian, a violation of the law of love, | their religious liberty, when almost immediately | compact, the principles on which their tenth 
or of the rights of the persecuted, would not! they adopt a series of coercive measures, which | month yearly meeting convened, they guaran- 
have satisfied the followers of Hicks ; physical |they never suffered at the hands of Friends. | tee to every one the right of conscience ina- 
force, in all likelihood, would have been used} Several years ago, George Wetherald came} lienable—the right conscientiously to differ in 
to defend them and their cause. ito Green-street meeting, where he attempted, | opinion, unalloyed with prescribed modes of 
Respecting “ the deliberate proceedings of|as he often did in other places, contrary to the| faith, and to propagate their opinions as they 
the reorganized yearly meeting,’’ James Cock-| sentiments of Friends, to officiate as preacher.| please. They have cut themselves off from the 
burn saith, “ Friends [the Hicksites] were} I think he rose several times, when one of the| right to judge or even to interfere ; those who 
painfully constrained to move in the way thatjelders gave him a modest hint that silence|do oppose and condemn their brethren, they 
opened, to free the society from the conten-| would be acceptable. Although he was not| declare, break the bond of their fellowship, 
tion and distraction of a party spirit settled in| an acknowledged minister, the high toned libe-| and if they cannot be reclaimed, should be se- 
its own determinations.” —249. “The whole| rals took great offence at this exercise of the} parated from them. With their discipline and 
amount of the determination of Friends in their) elder jurisdiction. A. Lower, who considered) practice we have nothing to do, further than 
respective regular meetings was, we will not|himself judge both of ministers and elders, | to prove by them, either that their professions 
surrender our religious liberties, and the liber-| and assumed the direction of affairs in that| of suffering at the hands of Friends were not 
ties of our children, into the hands of a few| meeting, advised the other elder to take no| sincere, or that they find it impracticable to 
assuming brethren.”’-—255. The Society of part in this affair, as it ought to claim the care| keep up the semblance of order in their meet- 
Friends, [the reorganized] having passed| of the overseers. They did accordingly visit|ings without exercising a control over minis- 
through the present ordeal of purification,| the elder who spoke to Wetherald, and endea-|ters and their doctrines. In both cases the 
the principles and testimonies they have been| voured to bring him under censure for the| charge of arbitrary domination falls to the 
called to bear, will, under the guidance of truth,| performance of his official duty ; and it was| ground. They must concede from their own 
progress through future generations, with| understood their interference was at the) practices, that the true cause of their separa- 
increasing brightness, when ALL THE DoINGs| instance of A. Lower, who then stood in the! tion was not an infraction of the rights of con- 
OF ORTHODOXY SHALL HAVE SETTLED IN OBLI-| station of minister. Upon what ground the| science, or of the ministry, because they extend 
vion’’! !—245, James must have been enrap-| overseers claimed the right of censorship over| the power of control farther than Friends did. 
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[t must therefore be found in something else. 
The course of events confirm the opinion I 
have ever entertained respecting it, which is, 
that the original cause was defection in prin- 
ciple, and an aspiring spirit in the leaders, who 


could not brook any superiority over them- 


selves. In the reorganized society, they exert 
an influence and authority, which their want 
of religious weight and experience precluded 
them from in the old, and which they then 
condemned in others, as overbearing and into- 
lerant. 

I understand several meetings have assem- 
bled in the street during this month, near the} 
Green-street house. It i is a fact worthy of re- 
cord, that whilst the meetings of Friends are | 
held in quiet and becoming order, and their | 


attendance increasing, those of the Hicksites | 


THE FRIEND. 
steps, “can generally ascertain, from inspecting| 
the impression, to what individual of his own,| 
or of some neighbouring tribe, the footstep! 


| belongs, and therefore is able to judge whether 


it was a stranger who passed or a friend. He) 
likewise knows, from the slightness or depth 
of the impression, whether the man who made 
it carried a load or not. From a certain re-! 


igularity of intervals between the steps, a Be-) 
‘douin can judge whether that man, whose feet 


left the impression, was fatigued or not, as, | 
after fatigue, the pace becomes more irregular! 
and the intervals unequal ; hence he can cal-| 

culate the chance of overtaking tie man.} 
| Besides all this, every Arab knows the printed | 
| footsteps of his own ‘camels, and of those be- 
‘longing to his immediate neighbours. He) 
knows by the depth or slightness of the im-| 


in this city are frequently thrown into con- | pression, whether a camel was pasturing, and| 


fusion, unless their gates are constantly guard- 
ed, to prevent the ingress of their discarded | 
preachers. Having now completed what we| 
had in view, and believed it right to communi- | 
cate, relative to these matters, for the present 
+ we shall dismiss the subject. O. P. 
To the Editor of “The Friend.” 

I have been much pleased of late, in perus- 
ing thy useful paper, to observe frequent no- 
tices of the Friends’ Library—an institution 
I consider not only calculated to be of very 
great advantage to the Society at the present 
time, but particularly adapted to the instruc- 
tion and improvement of the rising generation. 
And it was with much regret that I learned 


by reading a communication, under the sig- 


nature of A. that the funds at the disposal of 


the committee were insufficient, 
to increase and extend its sphere of useful- 
ness. -Cannot the friends of the Library de- 
rive some means by which its small resources 
may be so increased, as to enable 
mittee, having charge of it, 


adequately 


the com- 


to open it more 


frequently, and to add each year to its num- | 


bers, from two to three hundred useful and 
instructive volumes? This, I feel confident, 
might be attained, if the committee would 
adopt some plan, by which the members com- 
posing the four monthly meetings should be | 
called upon, and requested to become annual 
contributors of a small amount, (say two dol- 
lars), to be applied to the promotion of this 
valuable institution. The present time seems 
to me particularly adapted to this undertak- | 
ing, as Friends have never before had the | 
subject so forcibly brought to their view, as 
they have by the publication and distribution 
of the new catalogue. 

I have, for a number of years, felt a great 


interest in the prosperity of this library—hav- | 


ing myself experienced its beneficial effects, 
when I was quite a youth, and before | had} 
access to more extensive collections of books | 
—and I still occasionally visit it, and take | 
pleasure in perusing the writings of some of| 
our departed worthies. 

A Frienp To THE INSTITUTION. 


SAGACITY OF THE BEDOUINS. 


“The Arab,’ says Burkhardt, who has 
applied himself diligently to the study of foot- 


therefore not earrying any load, or mounted 
‘by one person only, or heavily loaded. If the| 
marks of the two fore feet appear to be deeper| 
‘in the sand, he concludes that the camel had a| 
|weak breast, and this serves him as a clue to 
lascertain the owner. In fact, a Bedouin, from 
\the impressions of a camel’s, or of his driver’s 
\footsteps, draws so many conclusions, that he 
lalways learns something concerning the beast 
or its owner ; and in some cases, this mode of 
acquiring knowledge appears almost super- 
natural. The Bedouin sagacity in this respect 
is wonderful, and becomes particularly useful 
in the pursuit of fugitives, or in searching after| 
icattle. I have seen a man discover and trace | 
the footsteps of his camel in a sandy valley, | 
where a thousand of other footsteps crossed the! 
road in every direction ; and this person could 
tell the name of every one who had passed| 
there in the course of that morning. I myself| 
|found it often useful to know the impressions} 
made by the feet of my own companions and 
camels ; as from circumstances which inevita- 
bly occur in the desert, travellers sometimes} 
are separated from their friends. In passing} 
‘through dangerous districts, the Bedouin guides | 
|will seldom permit a townsman or stranger to) 
iwalk by the side of his camel. If he wears) 
shoes, every Bedouin who passes will know by| 
jthe impression, that some townsman has tra-| 
ivelled that way ; and if he walk barefooted, the| 
jmark of his step, less full than that of a Be-| 
douin, immediately betrays the foot of a towns- 
\nan, little accustomed to walk. It is therefore| 
to be apprehended that the Bedouins, who} 

regard every townsman as a rich man, might} 
|Suppose him loaded with valuable property, | 
‘and accordingly set out in pursuit of him. A 
keen Bedouin guide is constantly and ex-| 
!clusive ‘ly occupied during his march in exam-| 
ining footsteps, and frequently alights from his) 

camel to acquire certainty respecting their| 
nature. I have known instances of camels| 
| bei ing traced by their masters during a distance} 
lof six days’ journeys, to the dwelling of the) 
iman who had stolen them. Many secret 
|transactions are brought to light by this know-| 
lledge of the athr or footsteps ; and a Bedouin| 
can scarcely hope to escape detection in any| 
clandestine proceeding, as his passage is re- 
corded upon the road in characters that every 
one of his Arabian neighbours can read.”’— 
Edin. Jour. Science. 


REGARD DUE TO THE FEELINGS OF OTHERS. 


BY LYDIA HUNTLEY. 


There is a plant that in its cell 
All trembling seems to stand, 

And bends its stalk, and folds its leavee 
From each approaching hand ; 

And thus there is a conscious nerve 
Within the human breast, 

That from the rash or careless hand 
Shrinks and retires distrest. 


The pressure rude, the touch severe, 
Will raise within the mind 

A nameless thrill, a secret tear, 
A torture undefin’d. 


Oh, you who are by nature form’d 
Each thought refin’d to know ! 
Repress the word—the glance that wakes 
That trembling nerve to woe ; 
And be it still your joy to raise 
The trembler from the shade, 
To bind the broken, and to heal 
The wound you never made: 
Whene’er you see the feeling mind, 
Oh, let this care begin; 
And, though the cell be ne’er so low, 
Respect the guest within. 


THE THUNDER 
By L. I 


It comes! the rushing wind has burst 
The silence and the weight which nurst 
Its gathering strength: deep as the tomb, 
One heavy cloud sweeps on in gloom ; 

A few faint gleams of broken light— 

A streak of blue—all else is night !— 
Not the soft night of moon or star, 

But made by elements at war. 


STORM. 


A human step is on the heath— 

A child that bears a wild flower wreath; 
Wild o’er the mountains howls the wind, 
The morn’s fair vale is far behind; 

She is alone: her large blue eye 

Turns timid to the awful sky: 

The innocent, the lov’d, the young, 

To whom the widow’s heart has clung ; 
The dear remainder of the past, 

On whom all future hope is ¢ ast. 

Guarded by all thy mother’s tears, 

Sweet orphan! shake from thee thy fears ; 
Tremble to mark God’s might above, 
Tremble, but cheer thy dread with love. 
Though dark the tempest o’er thy head, 
Not this the tempest thou shouldst dre ad. a 
Dread thou the storms which coming time 
Must mingle with thine hour of prime— 
The tempests of the heart, which none, 
However they subdue, may shun. 

The feverish hope, the vain desire, 

Envy, repentance, grief, and ire. 

The trust deceived, the faith betray’d, 
The wrong that only heaven can aid. 
These wait for all, and these must be 

A portion of thy life and thee. 


Ah, when in after-years, if care 

Or toil seem more than thou canst bear, 
And sleepless night and anxious day, 

Wear life in heaviness away ; 

Think thou, amid thy weary lot, 

How this storm pass’d, and harm’d thee not. 
The hand that kept the wind-swept hill 


* And lonely moor, is with thee still, 


The same to save, the same to spare, 
Let thy lip guard its early prayer. 


Thy wrongs are register’d on high, 
Thy tears a holy hope shall dry, 

Thy toil meet harvest will return, 
Thy grief is as the fires that burn 
And purify, if that thy heart 

Has kept its early faith apart ; 

If thou canst raise a heavenward brow 
As trustingly as thou dost now; 

If meekest faith and piety 

Can say—Thy God is still with thee. 





